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result was that I came an awful cropper and had to pick
myself up after learning by bitter experience the lesson
that I was not all-important and that I had to take account
of many different elements in life. It took me fully a year
before I got back the position I had lost, but I hung steadily
at it and achieved my purpose.35

Another man who took a leading part in the incident and
who, like Roosevelt, was destined to attain the highest office
in the gift of the people of the nation, was Grover Cleve-
land. Many years later, in the fall of 1891, in the course
of an intimate conversation with him at his residence in
New York City, I spoke of his veto of the five cent fare bill.
With that unrestrained frankness which was characteristic
of him, he said:

"I was convinced that the bill was wrong, that it was
unjust and might lead to practical confiscation. I had no
choice but to veto it, but I had not a doubt in the world that
by so doing I was ruining my political career. As I got into
bed that night after writing and signing my veto message
I said to myself, * Grover Cleveland, you've done the busi-
ness for yourself to-night.' The next morning I went down
to the Executive Office feeling pretty blue but putting a
smiling face on it. I didn't look at the morning papers,
didn't think they had anything to say that I cared to see.
I went through my morning mail with my secretary, Dan
Lamont, pretending all the time I didn't care about the
papers but thinking of them all the time just the same.
"When we had finished I said, as indifferently as I could,
* Seen the morning papers, Dan!' He said 'yes.' 'What
have they got to say about me, anything?' l Why, yes, they
are all praising you.' 'They are! Well, here, let me see
them!' I tell you I grabbed them pretty quickly and felt
a good deal better."

Eoosevelt soon made it apparent that whatever might
be the effect upon Ms political fortunes, the affair had not
in the slightest degree lessened his courage or modified his